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Noruine can be more absurd than the ideas that have 
been, and in some places still are, entertained respecting 
the general aspect and appearance of London. On the 
continent it is a current notion, that, what with the 
moist and foggy climate, and what with the smoke of 
so many thousand chimneys, the inhabitants of the 
“great metropolis” but rarely get a decent and satis- 
factory sight of the sun. In our own provinces, more 
accustomed to coal-fires and vapours, it is thought that 
such is the interminable length of London streets, that 
a genuine cockney, unless he avail himself of modern 
aids to locomotion, can rarely see a green field, or obtain 
any other idea of the vegetable kingdom than what 
he can gather from a visit to Covent Garden Market. 
Now, notwithstanding the size of London, its compactness, 
and the value of every space of ground, one cannot walk 
the streets, especially in summer, without meeting signs of 
vegetation at every corner, and remarking what a kindly 
regard is evinced by the inhabitants for trees, and plants, 
and flowers. Whatever may be said about the whole- 
someness of our city churchyards in the heart of a 
crowded population, it will at Jeast be admitted that 
the trees in them have a most picturesque look, waving 
their foliage and casting their shadows over the densest 
and busiest haunts of trade and commerce. Almost 
every little spot at the corner, in front, or in rear of a 
house, that can be secured and railed in, is set out with 
a tree or with shrubbery. In some of the poorest- 
looking lanes and alleys and courts, we see windows 


[Covent Garden Market. ] 





adorned with a profusion of foliage and flowers that 
Vou. VI. 






might almost rival the daintily-garnished balconies of.the 
West End. Nay, if in the great thoroughfares we can 
lift our eyes above the glitter of the shop-windows and 
the crowds that throng the pavement, we may see the 
ledges above the shop-doors and the window-si!ls occu- 
pied with flower-pots and boxes of plants. There are 
more in the Strand than in Fleet Street, more in Hol- 
born than in Cheapside. The reason of this is, that in 
the city a great number of the first floors are work-rooms 
or warehouses: but let us raise.our eyes a little higher, 
and at some second or third-floor window, we still 
remark that a flower-pot or a box of mignonette gives 
an intimation that here, at least, some human being 
sleeps at night, and that the whole house is not aban- 
doned to bales and boxes, to cotton-yarn, muslins, and 
shawls. 

And it is remarkable, too, considering the population, 
what a desire exists amongst them to obtain, if possible, 
a house with “a little bit of a garden.” In the sub- 
urban quarters—principally north, south, and east—in 
Lambeth and Southwark, and farther out to Kenning- 
ton and Walworth ;—east by the Mile-end Road, round 
by Hoxton and Islington, without mentioning the more 
distant suburbs ;—along the City Road, and the New 
Road, and here and there, in by-roads and by-streets, 
we may see vines (some of them not very productive, 
it is true) trained up the fronts of houses ; and rows of 
houses with plots of ground before them, each plot 
railed off, and divided, and generally neatly planted. 
And as many of these houses are occupied by men of 
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business, who are often more expert at driving a 
bargain than in digging ground, and who can better 
handle the pen than the spade, employment is given to 
itinerant working gardeners, who go about offering their 
services to “trim the vine,” or “do up the garden.” 
At the same time, not a few working men (workers 
either at the desk, or the anvil, or the carpenter's 
bench) can dress their own gardens; and often more 
expense and pains would be bestowed, were it not for 
those who, more industrious in mischief than good, rise 
early, ere the morning begins to dawn, and, sweeping 
down the whole length of a street which has gardens in 
front of the houses, dig up, with greedy hands, the 
choicest plants, and, seizing such flower-pots as unwarily 
are left within their reach, carry all off for sale. The 
police is some check to this mean system of thieving, 
but it is occasionally done in spite of the police. 

As might naturally be expected, the country round 
about London is largel¥ occupied by the growers of 
vegetable produce. ‘The Middlesex side of the Thames 
above London contains a considerable proportion of 
horticulturists; but Middlesex supplies but a small 
portion of the produce sold in Covent Garden Market. 
"Fhe home produce there sold comes from several coun- 
ties—a large proportion from Kent. There are, how- 
ever, no means of ascertaining the amount brought into 
Covent Garden Market. It is only from the casual 
comers that an account of what they bring is taken, in 
order to settle the amount of toll which they are re- 
quired to pay. Those who occupy shops or stands by 
the week or by the year, and who sell by far the greater 
part of the produce brought in, merely pay their rents 
as they would do in occupying a shop anywhere else. 
Some of those shops, or stands, held only from week to 
week, have continued in the same families through two 
or even three generations. 

Covent Garden belonged to the abbots of West- 
minster, and was termed the Convent Garden. On the 
dissolution of monasteries it was given to the Duke of 
Somerset; and after his fall it was granted, in 1552, 
to the Earl of Bedford. For a long period it was only 
used as a pasture-ground, and was afterwards let on a 
building-lease. At this time the square was planned 
out; and Inigo Jones was employed in designing it,— 
the piazza or portico which runs round a portion of the 
square being his work. The origin of the market was 
casual,—people coming and standing in the centre of 
the square with produce for sale gradually leading to 
the establishment of a regular market. Though the 
market became the best in London for vegetable pro- 
ductions, its appearance, like that of old Fleet Market, 
which has been removed, was very unsightly, being an 
irregular combination of sheds and standings. But 
about six years ago, in consequence of the passing of 
an Act of Parliament for the purpose, the present coti- 
venient, though somewhut singular series of market 
buildings was built at the expense of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who receives a revenue from the rents and tolls. 
The market may be termed a combination of the arcade 
and the colonnade, having covered passages with shops, 
and colonnades where dealers pitch their stands or 
baskets. One side of the market is reserved for coarser 
produce, potatoes, &c.; vegetables and fruit are tolerably 
well separated from each other, and flowers and plants 
are also assigned a distinct quarter. 

Covent Garden Market is a daily market, and is at 
all times more or less worth a visit: but to those who 
do not object to rise early, and who do not care much 
about the jostling of a crowd, it is particularly worth a 
visit in summer, on one of the market mornings, which 
occur three times a-week. From about half-past three 
till about half-past four there is no crowd in the market, 
though business is transacting with considerable rapidity. 
Industrious men and women are here, who are up 
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betimes ; and here also are the “ higglers,” who act on 
the old and veritable country maxim, that “ the early 
bird catches the worm.” ‘These interpose themselyes 
between the grower and the small dealer, buying an 
entire stock from the former at a venture, and endea- 
vouring to sell to the latter at an enhanced price, 
From about five o’clock, down till seven or eight, the 
crowd is great. The greengrocers come jogging in 
their taxed carts; porters push through the narrow 
spaces with a load of baskets on their heads; and a 
kind of subdued clamouring sound echoes along the 
colonnades and the piazza, broken in upon now and 
then by some sharp vociferous dispute between a couple 
of basket-women. Here, against the pillars of the 
piazza, are little tables, with tea and bread and butter 
for sale; and hawkers thread their way through the 
lane of human beings, or occupy a position at a corner, 
proffering cakes and buns, combs, knives, and pocket- 
books. And, though it is pleasant to see the tea-tables 
meeting with ready custom, still the public-houses are 
not without their share of customers. One can almost 
tolerate the public-houses in Smithfield, open all Sun- 
day night and Monday morning, for arduous is the 
drover’s work; but tea and coffee would seem a more 
fitting refreshment in Covent Garden Market than gin 
or “ purl.” 

A stranger returning from Covent Garden Market, 
between six and seven o'clock, is apt to fancy that the 
morning is advanced, and that all London is awake. 
What a contrast to the bustle, to see some “ early 
breakfast-house” just opening its doors to its customers, 
or a slip-shod apprentice rubbing his eyes, and pro- 
ceeding to take down his master’s window-shutters ! 

Though Covent Garden is the chief market in Lon- 
don for fruit and vegetables, a very considerable amount 
is brought to other places. The Borough Market and 
Spitalfields Market, in particular, are very well sup- 
plied, especially in coarser vegetable produce ; they are 
a sort of head-quarters for the sale of potatoes. In the 
neighbourhood of the Borough market, also, chiefly in 
the main street of Southwark, leading from London 
Bridge, and in adjoining streets, the Hop Drauzrs 
congregate. 

The Corn Exchange, in Mark Lane, is more a na- 
tional than a metropolitan market. The building is 
large and commodious. In the interior, which is a 
quadrangular paved court, surrounded by a colonnade, 
the corn-factors have binns or desks, for the purpose of 
containing samples of their grain. Purchasers take 
out a handful, testing the grain by the usual processes 
of tasting, feeling, smelling, and weighing; and, when 
a bargain is concluded, the quantity purchased is dis- 
posed of according to instructions. 


BEGGARS AND BEGGING IN AMERICA. 
{From a Correspondent.} 
In all my travels through the United States, I never 
met with but ¢wo individuals that asked alms, in any 
shape; and even in those two cases the beggars, if such 
they might be called, were of no ordinary character. 
One of them was a good-looking and robust man, in 
the prime of life; and was, if his own statement might 
be depended upon (which I afterwards found it could 
not), a native of Germany—and, at the time I met with 
him, had resided five or six years in America. He had 
emigrated from the valley of the Tyrol, where he had 
left a wife and three children; but it was understood 
that they should join him as soon as his wife got pos- 
session of a small property which she would inherit at the 
demise of her aged father, who, from numerous bodily 
infirmities, and his advanced age (for he was then 
eighty-six), was not likely to make the separation of 
husband and family of-long duration. It seemed, how- 
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ever, that the old man had lived nearly five years, but 
at length he was called to his last abiding place, and 
the little property that he had left behind him was 
taken possession of by his daughter. According to this 
person's account, he had not been idle during this sepa- 
ration; for after visiting several parts of the interior of 
the country, he had selected a situation in the south- 
western part of the state of Ohio for the future home 
of himself and his family. Not having the immediate 
means of paying for the land which he had purchased, 
he hired himself to the original owner to work out a 
part of the purchase-money, at the same time devoting 
a few months annually to the improvement of his own 
little property ; so that at the end of the five years he 
had paid off a moiety of the debt against his farm, 
besides having built a small dwelling-house and barn, 
upon the 12 or 15 acres that he had reclaimed from the 
wilderness. About this period he received a letter from 
his family, informing him that they were shortly to set 
out upon their journey to join him; and that within a 
few weeks after the arrival of the letter conveying this 
information, he might look for their arrival. But week 
after week passed away and they came not; until at last 
another letter reached him with the melancholy in- 
telligence that on their way from Trieste, where they 
had embarked in a small vessel to convey them to 
Malaga, they had been plundered by an Algerine pirate, 
which, after having robbed them of every thing on 
board, their provisions included, suffered them to de- 
part; and that, after a few days of privation and suf- 
fering, they had reached Gibraltar, where they then 
were under the humane protection of the governor. 
Thus had all his hopes been blighted at the very 
moment that he had expected to be once more united 
to his long-absent wife and family. The letter had 
been written by the British authorities, under whose 


protection his family were, and it called upon him im- 
mediately to remit the amount of their passage-money 
from thence to some American port, when the first 
opportunity would be embraced of forwarding them to 


their destination. To raise a sufficient sum for this 
purpose was far beyond his means; but feeling the 
greatest possible anxiety that his family might join him, 
he had determined upon appealing to the sympathies 
of a free and generous people, and was begging through 
the whole region of country—from the distant part of 
the State of Ohio to the city of New York. When I 
fell in with him, he was about half-way on his journey ; 
and if a long list of names, and the sums attached to 
them, could have been depended upon, there would 
have remained little Coubt of his amassing the neces- 
sary amount of money for defraying his family's ex- 
penses long before he should reach the aforesaid city. 

Some time afterwards, I chanced to visit the identical 
place in Ohio where the begging German had stated 
he resided ; and recollecting his name, and the circum- 
stances which he had formerly narrated to me, I took 
the trouble to make such inquiries respecting him as 
fully satisfied me that no such person had ever resided 
in the neighbourhood, and that he and his tale of 
misery were alike impostors. 

A year or two afterwards, I got permission granted, 
for myself and a gentleman but recently arrived from 
England, to inspect the large prison at Auburn, in the 
State of New York, with the chaplain of which institu- 
tion I had long been acquainted. Amongst a party of 
fifteen or twenty persons employed in making shoes, I 
fancied that I recognised a face that I had seen else- 
where ; and, notwithstanding the disguise of the prison- 
dress, I at length bethought me that it could be none 
other than the German beggar who had so touchingly 
related to me his tale of sorrow and distress in the 
absence of his beloved wife and family. Not being 
permitted to converse with the prisoner, on the first 
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opportunity I mentioned my suspicions to the prison 
chaplain, who no sooner heard me narrate the leading 
features of the German’s story, than he satisfied me of 
the correctness of my suspicions. It turned out that 
the whole history of the fellow’s villany was known to 
the prison authorities, and that a more consummate 
knave never entered the establishment. During several 
years he had been carrying on the “ begging scheme,” 
first through one section of the extensive territories of 
the United States, and then through another, varying 
his pity-inspiring narrative according to circumstances, 
and to suit the different localities of the country. His 
success was prodigious in his begging excursions ; but 
at Jength having no new districts to impose upon, or 
else like many others in more honest lines of business, 
who when they are doing well attempt to do better, 
and on engaging in some new schemes do far worse,— 
this scheming German joined a party of forgers, who 
had been carrying on an extensive business in counter- 
feiting the notes of nearly all the banks in the Union ; 
but instead of making money by wholesale, as com- 
pared with the reéail profits of his begging-scheme, a 
few months served to show him the folly of his new 
adventure ; for one day, while he and some of his new 
associates were arranging the respective districts of 
country they were to inundate with their forged paper, 
a possé of constables suddenly pounced upon them, and 
shortly afterwards they were all sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for ten or fifteen years. 

The other instance of begging I witnessed in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the summer of 1835. One 
morning as I was walking along Chestnut Street— 
which, by-the-bye, is considered the most fashionable 
one in the city—my attention was directed to a small 
Dearborn waggon, with a snow-white canvas cover, 
sheltering alike from the fitful tempest, or the beams 
of the meridian sun, an aged and attenuated silvery- 
haired man who was holding the reins of a lean, slowly- 
pacing horse, that seemed the very counterpart of the 
venerable driver. On either side of the canvass-cover- 
ing was inscribed in plain and legible characters the 
following sentence :—‘* My necessities are great: the 
bounty of the benevolent will not be abused.” Under- 
neath the inscription, on each side of the humble 
vehicle, was a small slit or opening in the canvas, re- 
sembling the apertures usually made in walls and par- 
titions for the purpose of receiving letters, bills, &c. ; 
so that whoever was inclined to bestow a trifle upon 
the occupant of the waggon, had but to drop his mite 
into one of the little openings, and there the matter 
ended. I must acknowledge that I was much pleased 
with this simple appeal to our sympathies. There was 
no room for an elaborate display of what some persons 
ostentatiously, but improperly, term charitable deeds, 
so there could be little doubt but whatever sums fell 
into the secret recesses of the canvas covering were 
the offerings of real and pure benevolence. I endea- 
voured to ascertain if many of the loungers of this 
sanctimonious city were charitably inclined; but after 
a pretty long attention to the matter, I went away 
somewhat disappointed, having witnessed but two in- 
dividuals deposit their offerings, and these, to the credit 
of the sex be it spoken, were both females. Probabiy 
the aged mendicant fared better in situations of less 
pretensions to wealth and gentility; at any rate I never 
met with him again, although I afterwards boarded 
for several weeks in that very street. On my inquiring 
of some of the inhabitants if such exhibitions were of 
frequent occurrence, they assured me that this was the 
first they had ever witnessed ; and I can also add that 
these two instances of begging (peculiar as they were) 
were the only ones I ever met with in all my wander- 
ings through the United States, 
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BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. XV 
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[Crab-fishing—Fishermen examining their Creels or Crab-pots. ] 


Txe common crab is the type of a class of crustaceous 
animals whose external covering is of a medium degree 
of firmness, between the solidity of the tortoise and the 
hard substance by which some of the mollusks are pro- 
tected. From the similarity of their form to that of the 
spider, the crab, until a recent period, was classed with 
the insect series of animals, but it is now assigned a 
more scientific place in the scale of nature. 
the crab species live chiefly on land, repairing annually 
to the sea to spawn. This is the case with the violet 
crab, found in large numbers in the West Indies, At 
the usual period of migration this species moves towards 
the coast, almost in a straight line, and in a compact 
and united body. They march during the night, but a 
rainy day tempts them to prolong their course. The 
violet crab is becoming scarce in the West Indies, as it 
is taken in enormous quantities during its migration. 
The soldier-crab, which is also found in the West In- 
dies, performs its annual migration in the same manner 
as the violet crab. It is not more than four inches 
long, and resembles a lobster rather than a crab. Some 
of the larger of the West India land-crabs were recently 
brought to the Gardens of the Zoological Society, but 
they did not survive the winter. We shall now confine 
our attention to the common edible crab. 

The skeleton of the crab is external. Each side is 
provided with four legs and a hand. The latter is 
divided at the extremity into two parts, resembling the 
notched jaws of a pair of pincers. One of these parts 
is moveable and the other is not. The feet are fur- 
nished with bristles. The senses of the crab are not 
deficient in acuteness. The sense of smell is not want- 
ing, though it is not yet known where that organ is 
seated. The powers of vision are lively, and are the 
result of a complex structure, while the organ of hear- 
ing, placed near the base of the antenna, is doubtless 
in every respect adapted to its necessities. It is ge- 
nerally difficult to surprise land-crabs; their acute- 
ness of sight or hearing, or perhaps both, being soon 
alarmed. The antenne are the organs of touch. ‘The 
crab has no tongue, but possesses the organ of taste. It 
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is a voracious feeder, and not very delicate in its choice. 
The mouth is furnished with eight pieces or pairs of 
jaws; and grinding teeth are attached to a cartila 
ginous appendage in the stomach, where the process of 
mastication is completed. Hence the crab is said to be 
a ruminating animal. The liver is very large, and is 
considered by epicures as a delicious morsel. The 
blood is either colourless or has a slight blue tinge. 
The locomotive system is a highly curious part of the 
conformation of the crab, as it is enabled to move in 
any direction with equal facility. This is a beneficent 
provision, without which its organization would be de- 
fective and incomplete. As ‘t is, it labours under no 
disadvantages, but can exert itself as effectually either 
in pursuing its food or avoiding its enemies as if its con- 
formation demanded only the ordinary means of locomo- 
tien. Mr. Milne Edwards thus describes this peculiarity 
in the structure of the crab :—“ The kind of solid sheath 
formed by the tegumentary skeleton of the crustacea, 
and which includes in its interior the whole of the 
viscera and other soft parts of these animals, is required 
to be so constructed as not to oppose locomotion ; con- 
sequently there exist, either between the different rings 
of the body or the various constituent elements of the 
limbs, articulations destined to admit of motion to 2 
greater or less extent between these different pieces. 
The structure of these articulations is of the most simple 
kind ; the moveable piece rests upon that which pre- 
cedes it by two hinge-like joints, situated at the two 
extremities of a line perpendicular to the plane in which 
the motion takes place. In the internal portion of the 
edge of the moveable piece comprised between the 
joints, there exists a notch of greater or less depth, 
destined to admit of flexion, whilst on the opposite or 
external side the same edge generally glides under that 
of the preceding piece. This kind of articulation, while 
it is the most favourable to precision of movement and 
strength, has the disadvantage of admitting motion in 
one plane only; therefore the whole of the rings of the 
body, the axis of motion being entirely parallel, cannot 
move save in a vertical piane. But Nature has intro 
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[Implements employed in Crab-fishing. a, Crab-pots. 6, Lobster-pot. c, Well-box.] 


duced a kind of corrective of this disadvantage in the 
structure of the limbs by changing the direction of the 
particular axes, whence ensues the possibility of general 
motions being performed in every direction.” This 
description of the locomotive system is applicable to 
the lobster as well as the crab, and indeed to the crus- 
tacea generally. 

The crab, and others of the crustacea, would still be 
imperfect in a very important part of their organization, 
but for another wisely-adapted provision. How is an 
animal which resides within a hard substance to find 
room for its increase in size? Paley observes that 
“the provisions of nature extend to cases the most des- 
perate ;” and he then proceeds to show the manner in 
which the supposed difficulty in the case of the crab or 
the lobster is obviated. ‘A Icbster,” he observes, “ has 
in its constitution a difficulty so great, that one could 
hardly conjecture beforehand how nature would dispose 
of it. In most animals the skin grows with their youth. 
If, instead of a soft skin, there be a shell, still it admits 
of a gradual enlargement. If the shell, as in the 
tortoise, consist of several pieces, the accession of sub- 
stance is made at the sutures. Bivalve shells grow 
bigger by receiving an accretion at their edge: it is 
the same with spiral shells at their mouth. The sim- 
plicity of their form admits of this. But the lobster’s 
shell, being applied to the limbs of the body, as well as 
to the body itself, allows not of either of the modes of 
growth which are observed to take place in other shells. 
Its hardness resists expansion, and its complexity ren- 


ders it incapable of increasing its size by addition of’ 


substance to its edge. How, then, was the growth of 
the lobster to be provided for? Was room to be made 
for it in the old shell, or was it to be successively fitted 
with new ones? If a change of shell became neces- 
sary, how was the lobster to extricate himself from his 
present confinement? How was he to uncase his 
buckler, or draw his legs out of his boots? The pro- 
cess which fishermen have observed to take place is as 
follows :—At certain seasons the shell of the lobster 
grows soft, the animal swells its body, the seams epen, 
and the claws burst at the joints. When the shell has 
thus become loose upon the body, the animal makes a 





second .effort, and by a tremulous spasmodic motion 
casts it off. In this state the liberated, but defenceless 
fish, retires into holes in the rock. The released body 
now suddenly pushes its growth. In about eight and 
forty hours a fresh concretion of humour upon the sur- 
face, #. e., a new shell, is formed, adapted in every part 
to the increased dimensions of the animal*.” In Paley’s 
time it was supposed that the crustacea changed their 
shells annually, but later naturalists do not generally 
believe that this is the case. The younger the animal, 
the more frequently must it be in a state of ecdysis or 
moulting. The young daphnia has been observed tq moult 
eight times in the short space of seventeen days. When 
the crab has attained its full size, there would seem to be 
no necessity-why this painful process should take place. 
Mr. Broderip’s collection, now in the British Museum, 
contains a large female crab which was taken in 1632, 
covered with oysters and other parisitic animals. ‘The 
oysters were some of them six years old. ‘The season of 
moulting is preceded and accompanied by fasting and 
sickness, and the animal is disquieted and out of order. 
The difficulty attending its extrication from the old 
shell is sometimes so great, that the animal perishes or 
leaves a limb behind. ‘The thinness of the limb at the 
joints would render extrication impossible if the shell 
did not split longitudinally. Both crabs and lobsters 
are endowed with the singular faculty of being enabled 
to throw off a claw if they be seized by that part. The 
claw is renewed, but is of inferior size. A sudden 
stimulus, as pain or fright, will sometimes occasion 
them to cast a claw. In the museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons there is an interesting series of 
preparations, showing the process of moulting. ‘The 
common crab is unfit for food while in this state, its 
flesh being soft and watery; but there are other de- 
scriptions which are then in perfection for the table, 
which are found chiefly in the West Indies and in 
the United States. A writer in the ‘American Cyclo- 
pedia’ says, “ Myriads of crabs are caught on the 
shores of the rivers and creeks of the Chesapeake Bay 
when in their soft state, and sold to great advantage. 

* Paley’s ‘ Natural ae with Illustrative Notes,’ by Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, vol. i., p, 344, 
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The epicure who has never tasted soft crabs should 
hasten to Baltimore, Annapolis, or Euston, in Mary- 
land, in July and August, to make himself acquainted 
with one of the highest luxuries of the table.” The 
claws of crabs were, and perhaps are still, an article of 
the materia medica, being used as an alkaline absorbent 
in the shape of a powder. ‘The black part only of the 
claw is used. The colour is superficial, and the powder 
is whitish grey. The shell is composed of phosphate 
of lime and carbonate of lime. 

There are various modes of taking crabs—some ex- 
tremely simple, and others on a larger and more complex 
scale for commercial purposes. In the West Indies the 
monkeys adopt an ingenious expedient for catching crabs. 
They insert their tails in the holes where the crabs take 
refuge, and the crab fastening upon it, the monkey with- 
draws his tail with a jerk, and then conveys his prey 
on shore. By what expedient the crab is induced to 
release its hold we are not informed, but this must be 
no easy matter, as it grasps whatever it seizes in its 
claws with remarkable tenacity. Several species of 
birds, which occasionally live on shell-fish, obtain the 
meat out of the shell by dropping the shell from a con- 
siderable height ; and the monkeys are probably not less 
ingenious in their devices. The children of fishermen 
are often employed in crab-catching, as crabs are found 
on a rocky beach at low water, hidden in crevices and 
under stones. A stick, with a hook at the end of it, is 
inserted in their retreat, and the crab, instantly grasp- 
ing it, is drawn out. But only a small number, and 
those not of the finest sort, are taken in this manner, 
as the largest and strongest crabs betake themselves to 
the sea on the ebbing of the tide. On a shore which 
is rugged, and abounding in cavities which afford it a 
hiding place, the crab is also taken on a small scale by 
another method. At the spot where they are most nu- 
merous, the fisherman places a bait at the end of a 
small cord, at the other end of which a stone is tied. 
When the tide flows the crab seizes the bait, which it 
drags to some hole, and the stone, which it draws after 
it, closes the entrance. As a stone may be dragged in 
the water, which cannot be moved by the same power 
exerted in a less advantageous manner, the animal finds 
itself a prisoner. ‘The stone must be large enough to 
close the entrance of the cavity in which the crab con- 
ceals itself, and not too heavy to obstruct its move- 
ments. But none of these methods are sufficient to 
provide for an extensive demand. 

Crab-fishing, as generally pursued along the British 
coasts, is conducted by two men who go out in one boat, 
In addition to their boat they require a capital of about 
10/.; one half for creels, cruives, or crab-pots, and the 
other half for lines. These creels (in the south of 
England generally termed crab-pots) are made of dry 
osier, and resemble basket-work. They are constructed 
on the same principle as a wire mouse-trap, but the 
aperture instead of being on the side is at the top. 
Within the creel the bait, consisting of pieces of thorn- 
back or skait, is fastened at the bottom, and the creel 
is then dropped in some favourable situation, three 
stones of sufficient weight being fastened in the inside 
to sink it. ‘The creels are sometimes sunk to the depth 
of twenty fathoms, the fishermen being guided in this 
respect by the state of the weather or the nature of the 
ground. In fine weather they are dropped in from 
three to five fathoms deep; but the crabs are chiefly to 
be found where the bottom is rocky. A line is fastened 
to the creel, and at the upper end of the line a cork is 
attached which floats on the surface. By this means 
the place where the creel is sunk is known to the fisher- 
men, who usually set from forty to fifty creels at one 
time. The bait is suspended about the middle of the 
creel, and can easily be seen by the crabs, which, enter- 
ing at the aperture, find, like a mouse in a wire-trap, 
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that escape is impossible. The difficulty of egress jg 
increased by the entrance being overhead. Lobsters, 
prawns, and shrimps are frequently found captured jin 
the same creel with crabs. When the fishermen haye 
sunk the whole of their creels, they have still some time 
left to proceed farther out to sea for other fish before 
it is necessary to visit them. Crab-fishing is therefore 
a valuable addition to their means of livelihood, for jt 
does not preclude the pursuit of other fish at the same 
season. The demand for this species of shell-fish js 
usually good, and in the nearest large town on many 
parts of the coast it is often fully equal to the supply. 
Thither the fisherman’s wife or some of his family may 
convey the quantity taken ; and, if the market be already 
abundantly provided, they can by means of the well- 
boxes, although already caught, be kept back for a time 
until prices rise again. These are all advantages pecu- 
liar to this fishery. When a few hours have elapsed, 
the fishermen visit their creels, one of them rowing and 
the other keeping a look-out for the floats, and taking 
out of the creels whatever has been captured. There 
may perhaps be a dozen different owners of boats thus 
engaged, and it is therefore necessary to have recourse 
to some means by which they may each secure the fruits 
of their individual industry without the risk of dispute. 
This is accomplished by distinguishing their respective 
floats by some peculiar mark—by a notch in the side— 
a mark in the shape of a diamond cut on the top—an 
angle cut off, &c. &c. The necessity of mutual pro- 
tection points out to them the value of combination and 
union, and the marks adopted by the fishermen to dis- 
tinguish their floats are consequently the result of 
some common understanding amongst them ; or other- 
wise, of an instinctive regard to the means by which 
not only one but all are enabled to pursue their calling 
in confidence and security. 

Crabs are brought to market both in a boiled and 
in a raw state. If the market be distant they are 
placed in a well-box, which is attached to the outside 
of the fishing-vessel, and in this manner they are 
brought to Billingsgate from parts so distant as Nor- 
way, as will be noticed in the account of the lobster 
fishery. The crab is so tenacious of life that it does 
not lose its vital powers until two or three days after 
leaving its native element. May, June, and July are 
the months in which it is generally out of season; but 
even in these months many may be obtained which are 
in a perfectly good state for the table. The male is of 
greater value than the female, and has larger claws. 
The sexes are distinguished as the cock and the hen. 
Before boiling, a good crab is known by the roughness 
of its shel], particularly on the claws. When boiled, 
the mode of ascertaining its goodness is by holding the 
claws tight, and shaking the body, which will rattle, or 
seem as if water were in the inside, if it be not in per- 
fection. The time they are usually boiled is from a quar- 
ter of an hour to a couple of hours in sea-water, or in 
water in which salt has been infused. Sometimes they 
are put into cold water, which is afterwards heated to 
the boiling point; and this mode is believed to be less 
cruel than plunging them suddenly into water heated to 
a high temperature, though it is alleged they are inferior 
for the table when the former method is employed. 





PLEASURES OF GARDENING. 
(From * Loudon’s Suburban Gardener.’) 
Tuenrs is a great deal of enjoyment to be derived from 
performing the different operations of gardening, inde- 
pendently altogether of the health resulting from this 
kind of exercise. ‘Fo labour for the sake of arriving at 
a result, and to be successful in attaining it, are, as 
cause and effect, attended by a certain degree of satis- 
faction to the mind, however simple or rude the labour 
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may be, and however unimportant the result obtained. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to imagine our- 
selves employed in any labour from which no result 
ensues, but that of fatiguing the body, or wearying the 
mind: the turning of a wheel, for example, that is con- 
nected with no machinery, or if connected, effects no 
useful purpose; the carrying of a weight from one 
point to another and back again; or the taking of a 
walk without any object in view, but the negative one 
of preserving health. Thus it is not only a condition 
of our nature, that in order to secure health and cheer- 
fulness we must labour; but we must also labour in 
such a way as to produce something useful or agreeable. 
Now of the different kinds of useful things produced 
by labour, those things surely which are living beings, 
and which grow and undergo changes before our eyes, 
must be more productive of enjoyment than such as are 
mere brute matter; the kind of labour and other cir- 
cumstances being the same. Hence, a man who plants 
a hedge, or sows a grass-plot in his garden, lays a 
more certain foundation for enjoyment than he who 
builds a wall or lays down a gravel walk: and hence 
the enjoyment of a citizen whose recreation, at his 
suburban residence, consists in working in his garden, 
must be higher in the scale than that of him who 
amuses himself in the plot round his house, with shoot- 
ing at a mark or playing at bowls. 

To dig, to hoe, and to rake, are not operations re- 
quiring much skill; and the amateur gardener will 
perhaps chiefly value them for their use in preparing 
for crops, or in encouraging the growth of crops already 
coming forward: but the operations of pruning and 
training trees, when well performed, are not only inter- 
esting to the operator at the time, but the plants so 
pruned or trained afford him pleasure every time he 
sees them afterwards throughout the season, till the 


period returns when they must be again pruned and 
trained. The operation of striking plants from cuttings 
is performed in a variety of ways, according to the 
nature of the plants; and may truly be called one of 
intense interest, both in its performance, and in the 


expectation of its results. By the great majority of 
amateur gardeners cuttings are made and planted at 
random ; and their failure or success is, in consequence, 
a matter of chance: but a very little scientific light 
thrown on the subject leads to rules for operating 
which will turn chance into certainty in almost every 
case that can occur to ordinary practitioners; and, 
consequently, will greatly enhance the pleasure of per- 
forming the operation, from the consciousness that the 
labour bestowed will not be thrown away. We need 
not here refer to the operations of grafting, layering, or 
sowing seeds ; nor need we mention innumerable other 
operations which require to be performed in the course 
of the year, even in the very smallest garden; but we 
must be allowed to notice the watering of plants, which 
all persons can enjoy from the earliest infancy upwards. 
What pleasure have not children in applying their little 
green watering-pans to plants in pots, or pouring 
water in at the roots of favourite flowers in borders ? 
And what can be more rational than the satisfaction 
which the grown-up amateur, or master of the house, 
enjoys when he returns from the city to his garden in 
the summer evenings, and applies the syringe to his 
wall trees, with refreshing enjoyment to himself and 
the plants, and to the delight of his children, who may 
be watching his operations? What can be more re- 
freshng than in a warm summer's evening to hear, 
while sitting in a cool parlour with the windows open, 
or in a summer-house, the showering of water by the 
syringe upon the leaves of the vines or fig-trees trained 
under the adjoining veranda, or upon the orange-trees 
and camellias, or other exotic shrubs, planted in the 
conservatory connected with it? What more delightful 
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than to see the master or the mistress of a small garden 
or pleasure-ground, with all the boys and girls, the 
maids, and in short all the strength of the house, 
carrying pots and pails of water to different parts of 
the garden; and to see the refreshment produced to 
the soil and plants by the application of the watering- 
pan and the syringe ? 

Even the search after insects is a great enjoyment in 
a garden; and in fact opens up an entirely new field 
of exertion and interest to those who have not before 
made minute observations in this department of nature. 
Fifty years ago the subject of destroying insects was 
scarcely considered as belonging to gardening; and 
their eggs, which now every young gardener recognises, 
in winter glued in rings to the branches of his fruit- 
trees, or in spring deposited on the back of his goose- 
berry leaves, passed unheeded through their different 
stages of development ; and the ravages the larve 
committed on crops were considered as inevitable blights 
produced by the atmosphere. In the present day so 
much of the beauty and the value of the products of 
all gardens is known to depend on subduing insects, 
that a knowledge of the subject is considered essential 
to every gardener: but it is more especially necessary 
that the possessor of a suburban garden should know 
how to keep insects in subjection; both because he is 
generally his own gardener, and because insects are 
more abundant in such gardens than in thos¢ situated 
farther in the country, sometimes from the compara- 
tively weak and crowded state of the plants, and in 
other instances from the absence of those natural ene- 
mies of insects, the small birds. 

One of the greatest of all the sources of enjoyment 
resulting from the possession of a garden is the endless 
variety which it produces, either by the perpetual pro- 
gress of vegetation which is going forward in it to 
maturity, dermancy, or decay, or by the almost innu- 
merable kinds of plants which may be raised in even 
the smallest garden Even the same trees, grown in 
the same garden, are undergoing perpetual changes 
throughout the year; and trees change also in every 
succeeding year relatively to that which is past; be- 
cause they become larger and larger as they advance 
in age, and acquire more of their characteristic and 
mature forms. The number of plants, and especially 
of trees, which can be cultivated in a suburban garden 
at one time, is necessarily circumscribed ; but if a 
suburban amateur chose to limit the period during 
which he cultivated each tree or plant to the time of 
its flowering with him for the first time, he might, in 
the course of a few years, more or less in number ac- 
cording to the size of his garden, have had growing in 
it all the plants in cultivation in the open air in Britain, 
with the exception of a few of the larger of the forest 
trees; and even these he might also have flowered, by 
making use of plants raised from cuttings or layers, or 
of miniature trees, made by ringing and rooting the 
branches of old trees in the Chinese manner. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the variety and change resulting 
from the plants cultivated, every month throughout the 
year has its particular operations and its products: 
nay, it would not be too much to say that during six 
months of the year a change takes place, and is per- 
ceptible in the plants of a garden every day; and every 
day has in consequence its operations and its products. 
Even in winter there is still something to do in every 
garden, however small may be its extent: the walks 
require to be kept in order, and some plants must be 
protected by litter or matting; and if there should be 
no trees to prune, no ground to dig, no manure to 
collect or to barrow out, no dung to turn and prepare for 
hotbeds, there is at all events the preparation of names 
or numbers for plants; the cutting and painting of 
rods to tie them to, the sorting of seeds, the making of 
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baskets, and the search after information ou the subjects 
of plants and their culture in books. 

But imagine that to the suburban garden there is 
added a small green-house, or a flued pit! What a 
source of amusement and interest does not either of 
these garden structures hold out to the amateur gar- 
dener during the winter and spring! Exactly in pro- 
portion as in autumn the out-door operations become 
fewer, the in-door operations of the green-house or pit 
become more numerous; and in midwinter the citizen 
amateur, if he is detained in his shop or his counting- 
house till after sunset, will be under the necessity of 
shifting, cleaning, and watering his plants, and other- 
wise operating with them (as some of our friends are 
obliged to do), by candle-light. A green-house, from 
the quantity of glass that it requires, is, for some suburban 
residences, too costly to erect ; but much of the produce 
of the green-house may be procured at half the expense, 
by the use of a pit, which requires no other glass than 
the sashes which form its roof. The amusement and 
the products which such a pit, in the hands of an in- 
genious amateur, is calculated to afford, are almost 
without end. Small salading may be produced in it 
throughout the whole winter. Chicory roots (though 
this may be accomplished in a common cellar) may be 
made to throw out their blanched leaves, which form 
the most delightful of all: winter salads, at least to our 
taste ; tart rhubarb or sea-kale may be forced in pots ; 
as may parsley, mint, and other herbs. Bulbs may be 
forced, and a bloom of China roses may be kept up 
throughout the winter. But perhaps the most im- 
portant use to which such a pit can be applied, in a 
small suburban garden, is to preserve throughout the 
winter, and to bring forward in spring, pelargoniums, 
fuchsias, salvias, calceolarias, verbenas, and other fine 
exotic flowers, and also half-hardy and tender annuals, 


for turning out into the flower-garden or into the 


miscellaneous border in the beginning of summer. We 
are, however, going too’ much into detail; we shall 
therefore only further allude to the enjoyment which 
can be had in every suburban house, and even town- 
house, without the aid of a green-house or a pit, by 
keeping plants through the winter in a garret (always 
the warmest, and when furnished with windows much 
the lightest part of a house), immediately under a sky- 
light or other window; or by keeping them near a 
window in the ordinary rooms. 





St. Marylebone Savings’ Bank.—The ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ No, 291, contains a notice of the savings’ banks in the 
metropolis, in which special reference is made to the St. 
Marylebone bank. In this bank the depositors are classed 
according to their respective trades, occupations, and call- 
ings. The number of depositors was then (November, 1835), 
6470, and the sum invested amounted to 1 4/. 8s, 74d. each 
on an average, the total sum deposited being 93,3741. 1s. 8d. 
A return has been just prepared, showing the accounts 
standing open on the 5th of July, 1837; and in this interval 
of about nineteen months, a gratifying addition has been 
made to the funds of the institution, and the circle of those for 
whose benefit it was established has been greatly extended. 
At the latter date, the number of deposit accounts was 9410, 
and the sum invested in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners amounted to 143,4812., being on an average 
15l. 4s. 11d. for each depositor. The increase in the total 
number of depositors is 45 per cent.: in the number of 
female servants it is 47 per cent., and in dress-makers, mil- 
liners, needle-women, and shopwomen, 45 per cent.; while 
the increase in the number of male servants who have be- 
come depositors is 42 per cent.; of mechanics, artisans, and 
handieraftsmen, 37 per cent.; and of clerks, shopmen, and 
warehousemen, 31 percent. The increase in the number 
of children, and the youth of each sex who have made de- 
posits, is—males, 42 per cent.; females, 31 percent. The 
trust accounts, whieh are ebiefly for the benefit of children, 
are rather more than doubled since November, 1835, the 
number now open being 2083. The following view of the 
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state of the institution on the 5th of July during each year 

since its establishment is highly satisfactory. The last eo. 

lumn indicates the fact, that when once habits of economy 

are begun, the advantages experienced from such a wise 

course are so obvious as to lead to their permanent influ. 

— and consequently to a larger investment in the savings’ 
nk :— 





Sums invested 
with National Debt 
Commissioners, 


Average Sum 
belonying to each 
Depositor, 


Open Deposit 


Years Accounts. 





£. 
10,240 
18,096 
36 , 283 
60,159 
82,692 
116,430 
143,481 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


1,013 
1,617 
2,832 
4,320 
5,805 
7,635 
9,410 




















Pronunciation.—To pronounce correctly, or rather accord- 
ing to a received standard, is made a great point of b 
many of the higher classes. They have fixed the standard 
themselves, and as it is dependent on no rule, and varies a 
little from time to time, it is not so certainly attained by 
mere mental exertion as many other acquirements of infi- 
nitely greater value. Still, by consulting a pronouncing 
dictionary, and by an inquiry now and then of a kind 
friend, who has enjoyed the advantage of a regular educa- 
tion, this petty distinction may be obliterated. In every 
class, high and low, there will, I fear, always be many who, 
being denied the power of distinguishing themselves in 
things of worth, and where the contest is open to all, solace 
their complacency by an effeminate attention to trifles, in 
which some have not the means of competition with them, 
and others do not condescend to use them. The highest 
minds will judge of you by the sense that you utter, and 
will care little for any slight peculiarity of sound in which it 
may be clothed ; but it will never do, in this world, to think 
only of the best and the wisest: and in things indifferent in 
themselves there is no reason why we should not conform to 
the prevailing habits and manners of our time. Few ven- 
ture altogether to disregard the laws of fashion, even in their 
clothes, and there is certainly something more to be said for 
uniformity in speech than in dress,—Answer to a Letter 
JSrom the Secretary of a Society for Political Instruction, 
formed by Working Men, asking for Advice on the Con- 
duct of such Institutions, by M. D. H. 


American Mechanics.—On entering the house of a re- 
spectable mechanic, in any of the large cities of the United 
States, one cannot but be astonished at the apparent neat- 
ness and comfort of the apartments, the large airy parlours, 
the nice carpets and mahogany furniture, and the tolerably 
good library, showing the inmates’ acquaintance with the 
standard works of English literature. These are advan- 
tages which but few individuals of the same class possess, 
by way of distinction, in Europe, but which in America 
are within the reasonable hopes and expectations of almost 
all the inferior classes. What a powerful stimulus is not 
this to industry ? What a premium on sobriety and unex- 
ceptionable conduct? A certain degree of respectability is, 
in all countries, attached to property, and is, perhaps, one of 
the principal reasons why riches are coveted. A poor man 
has certainly more temptations, and requires more virtue to 
withstand them, than one who is in tolerable circumstances. 
The motives of the rich are hardly ever questioned, while the 
poor are but too often objects of distrust and suspicion 
Pauper ubique jacet. The labouring classes in America are 
really less removed from the wealthy merchants and pro- 
fessional men than they are in any part of Europe; and the 
term “mob,” with which the lower classes in England are 
honoured, does not apply to any portion of the American 
community. With greater ease and comfort in his domestic 
arrangements, the labouring American acquires also the 
necessary leisure and disposition for reading ; his circle of 
ideas becomes enlarged, and he is rendered more capable of 
appreciating the advantages of the political institutions of 
his country.—Grund s Americans. 
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